faith in the very proposition he was 
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‘sLET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS.” 
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HH. Gaylord Wilshire. LOS 


Tue CHALLENGE will discuss socie-| 
ty and politics from the scientific de- 
terminist standpoint We believe that 
many errors in the conception of men 
and things would be eliminated, if it 
were understood that every event is 
simply an effect of a cause more or 
less hidden and that it is useless to at- 
tempt preventing an effect without re- 
moving the cause. In the politics of 
today the most glaring mistake of this 
nature is exemplified by the politicians 
who would do away with the trust 
without removing the cause of the trust. 
Of course it is generally understood by 
intelligent people that the politicians 
really mean but little of what they say 
regarding their intention to destroy 
trusts but nevertheless it is well enough 
to bear in mind that, inasmuch as the 
politicians never pretend to initiate, so 
when a policy is enunciated by them it 
must be one that they conceive the peo- 
ple to have already evolved of them- 
selves. Asthe politicians follow instead 
of lead, it is but natural to find them 


of what the people want. This is seen 


ANGELES, 


very clearly in Mr. Bryan’s political ca.- 
reer. There is no doubt but that at one 
time: in the country’s history a very 
considerable part of the people did de- 
sire free silver coinage, but it was a; 
number of years before they found such 
an eloquent spokesman as Mr. Bryan. 
Then about the time they did discover 
him they had already begun to lose 


advocating. 


re oe fer 


Mr. Bryan was a long time finding 
out that he was no longer a true politi- 
cal weather-vane, and in fact his lack 
of the political instinct cost him many 
votes at the last election. If he had not 
insisted upon the reiteration of the sil- 
ver plank he might possibly have been 


elected. His instinct should have told 
him that it was a dead issue and that 
it would be fatal to attempt a resurrec-, 
tion, There is.such a thing as being 
too far ahead of the peopleand demand- 
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conditions. This mistake, however, is 
nearly as apt to be made by areformer 
as a revolutionist. For instance, the 
spoils system is such an integral part 
of our politica) life that it is practically 
impossible to remedy it without other 
far-reaching changes, yet we have ‘‘good 
government clubs” by the score that at- 
tempt to introduce reform without pre- 
paring a base for it to rest upon. 


Iv is not to be understood from the 
foregoing that THr CHALLENGE is pes- 
Simistic in its mood. On the contrary 
we are most optimistic. We believe this 
country will lead the way in all the 
vreat achievments of the human race, 
While we readily admit that today in 
most of the amenities of life we are ap- 
parently far behind European nations, 
yet we contend that if agrand average 
is taken the balance will not be much 
if at all against us. And why should 
we not be in the lead? The basis of all 
economic and political movernents in a 
nation will be found to rest upon the 


always somewhat belated in their views| particular form and development of the 


industry in that country. The higher 
the development of industry the higher 


the state of civilization, is a general! 


rule and broken by few variations. 
That American industry is today far a- 
head of that of Europe admits of no 


controversy. In none of the great sta-| 


ple articles of commerce can the same 
quota of labor produce nearly the quan- 
tity of product as in the United States. 
Not only are we favored by our unri- 
valed natural resources but the restless 
energy of our people is unmatched, la- 
bor is massed in larger forces and our 
machinery far exceeds any other in ef- 
fectiveness. While life presents 


than in America, yet on the whole the 
standard of comfort is higher here than 
in Europe forall classes. However, the 
condition of the people generally to- 
day bears no comparative relation, 
neither here nor in Europe, to what it 
should be considering the effectiveness 
of labor power. It will be the effort of 


to the people that produce wealth a fair- 
er share of what they produce than 
they at present enjoy. As Tur CHAL- 
LENGE is not published to make money 
and as most truly good political meas- 
ures are apt to be at variance either 
with the capitalists owning the exist- 
ing papers or with the capitalists using 
the advertising columns of such papers 
we believe that we are in better posi- 
tion to advocate such measures than 
any paper that is issued simply for the 
profit thereof. However, the future wil] 
demonstrate our contention better than 
any present argument. 
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A DISPATCH from Chicago, under date of the 
18th of this month, says: The second and last 
day of the arbitration and conciliation conference, 
composed of practical and <xperienced men, rep- 
resenting both capital and labor, was m arked 
by the first speech of the conference unequivocally 
in favor of compulsory arbitration of labor dis 
putes. This speech was delivered by the vener- 
able Hugh V. Lusk, ex-member of parliament of 
New Zealand. Mr. Lusk received the closest at- 
tention, for while the great majority of the other 
speakers disagreed with him, deeming comptisory 
arbitration impracticable in this country, the his- 
tory of the success of the system in New Zealand 
aroused their deepest interest. Mr. Lusk, in re- 
ply to Mr. Gompers’ assertion Jast night that it 
was the laboring man’s right under any or all 
:circumstances, or merely because he pleased, to 
strike, declared that Mr. Gompers was designat- 
jing as liberty what should be called license. ‘‘In 


no! 
greater contrasts between rich and poor; 


| New Zealand,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘we went no 
;such liberty. Wedo not want to cause suffering 


1 
jamong thousands of our fellow-men merely be- 


‘cause we please to strike.” 
| The whole amount of it is that so- 
ciety as a whole has just as much right 
;to control its industrial army as it has 
‘its military army. The single differ- 
ence is that in the one case industry is 
not always so imperative in its de- 
mands for obedience as is the oceupa- 
tion of war. However there are times 
on board ship for instance, or at times 
of flood or fire on land when the com- 
munity feels perfectly justified in en- 
forcing labor from individuals. Un- 


ider our competitive system of industry 
|with private ownership of capital the 


workers have eause to rebel at condi- 
tions which would not exist under pub- 


‘lie ownership and the private indus— 


trial captains cannot expect the com- 


ing political changes that are impossi-| THe CHALLENGE to direct attention to 
ble of being effected under the existing! the public to measures that will render 


munity to enforce their commands as it 
does those of the public military com- 
manders of an army paid by the nation. 
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I purpose to contest this Sixth Con- 
gressional District in the next election, 
subject to the decision of the Sovial Dem- 
ocratic party. 

I consider that the district is practi- 
cally ur represented unless our congress- 
man demands the firet steps leading to- 
ward a constru tive national policy. One 
of the ca: dina! ;Janks in my platform is 
the demand for the Nationalization of 
all Railways. California as a whole, 


and our fruit growers in particular, 
are at the mercy of railway owners 
who naturally fix freight rates upon 
the basis of ‘‘what the traffic will 
bear.’’ I contend that this system 
must endure as long as the railways 
are in private hands. I contend that 
the existing 90 cents per box on or- 
anges will kill the industry and that 
the railway owners will let the in- 


dustry die before they will lower 
the rate. 

If we had governmental ownership 
the rate would not be over 25 cents, and 
even that would afford a handsome prof 
1t to the government. The same argu 
ment in favor of lower freight rates applies 
not only to oranges but to all our fruit 
and nut products No Californian far- 
mer with an ounce of brains can fail 
to be in favor of governmental own- 
ership of railways once he under- 
stands the situation. 

The republican party will never fa- 
vor nationalization because their plat- 
form is dictated to them by the railway 
owners. The democratic party will nev- 
er favor such a program because they 
must waste their time in trying to de- 
stroy the republican party rather than 
building up their own party upon a broad 
constructive policy, The democrats 
must give up ‘‘regretting and deploring”’ 
ifthey ever wish success. ‘‘Laugh and 
the world laughs with you”, For the 
past twelve years I have been consistent- 
ly and unwaveringly with the socia- 
list party and I see no reason in the fu- 
ture why that party should not always 
hold mein allegiance to it. It is the 
only party with a scientific, logical pro- 
gram. All the forces of nature are work- 
ing for the success of the Sociali-t party 
and every day it seems to me their ulti- 
mate victory is rapidly approaching 

I believe the only possible solution 
ofthe so called ‘trusts problem’’ will be 
found in my motto, ‘“‘Let the Nation 
Own the Trusts.’”” Upon this platform I 
will be willing and ready to meet all 
comers who differ from me, in public de- 
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Candidate for Congress from the Sixth Congressional 
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California, subject to the decision of the Social Democratic Party. 
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bate. Irenew my challenge published 


in the public press during the election 
in which I offered to bet 10 to 1 that 


any public audience will decide in my 
favor after hearing a joint debate he- 
tween myself and any opponent who 
may accept my challenge. As to the 
member elect-Mr. James MeLachlan, he 
is a courteous gentleman but typically 
izuorant of the great national industrial 
questions. I will agree to meet him in 
a public debate any ti. e and if I cannot 
carry the audience against him 1 will 
vive him one thousand dollars. This of- 
er will stand open for the entire time he 
is in office. That these offers are not 
mere idle bluffs is admitted by all who 
know anything about the matter The 
only answer to my chal:ienges is that it 
js useless for me to think of gaining polit- 
ical capital out of them because every- 
one knows that nobody has a chance of 
success in a dehate before a public au- 
dience in arguing against a socialist. 
This I myself concede to be perfectly 
true. ButI wish to ask why is it then 
that if socialism is so popular with a 
public audience that when the people 
have a chance to express their views up 
on it at the ballot box they will » ot final- 
ly vote for it? Of course they will. 


I might also ask howcan Mr. Hanna 
think that the public schools are going 
to educate the people sc that they will 
be able to discern of themselves the fal- 
lacies of socialism when the chosen lead- 
ers of the people, their officeholders, 
preachers, college prvufessors, ete , are al- 
ways terrifie’ to meet socialists in the 
public arena of debate? After allis not 
the method by which people arrive at a 
judgment of the comparative merits of 
their intellectual champions somewhat 
similar to the methud of julging their 
pbysical champions? A horse is champ- 
ion as long as he will race and win 
against other horses; a prize fighter is 
champion upon the same grounds. If 
Mr. Jack Jefferies, our most dis'ing- 
uished fellow townsman, should persist- 
ently refuse to meet any other man in 
his squared circle of life would not the 
public declare he had forfeited his claim 
to the championship? I believe that 
when the people arrive at a definite con- 
clusion that the reason democrats and 
republicans refuse to meet socialists in 
debate is owing to the certainty of defeat 
th t then people will support the socia- 


list party. LTintend to do all in my power 
to et the people of this Sixth Congres- 


sional District know that fear and fear 
aloue prevents my finding a democrat or 
republican wh» will dare meet me. 
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Rubber Shoe Trust, 

The New York Tribune of a recent 
date states that a report is current 
on Wall street that negotiations are 
in progress for the settlement of the 
threatened rubber shoe war. A new 
company has been formed with $10,- 
000,000 capital for the purpose of 
controlling the crude rubber market, 
in the interest primarily of the Unit- 
Of this 
capital the Standard Oil Company 
has subscribed $3,000,000; August 
Belmont & Co. and other bankers, 
$1,000,000; Charles H. Flint, $1,- 
500,000; the United States Rubber 
Company, $1,500,000; the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing Company, 
$1,000,000 ; other financialinterests, 
including crude rubber 


ed States Rubber Company. 


importers 
who will enter the new company, 
$2,000,000. 

Negotiations have been opened 
with outside manufacturers for the 
incorporation of their plants into 
the new company. The plan involves 
consolidation of independent rubber 
manufacturers into a company form- 
ed after the manner of the national 
sugar refining company. 

The directors of the United States 
Rubber Company have decided to 
cut prices 25 per cent. on January 1, 
if present negotiations with the out- 
siders fail of consummation. A pros- 
pective cut ot 25 per cent, and a 
probable ‘‘corner’’ on rubber, how- 
ever, are expected to carry great 
weight with the outside interests. 

It was further learned that the 
outside rubber manufacturers, in or- 
der to get business in competition, 
will make concessions of from 5 to 


10 per cent. below regular prices. 


The Dismissal of Prof. Ross. 

The dismissal of Professor Ross by 
Mrs. Stanford is a fresh illustration 
of the danger of autocracy in our 
educational field, 

Ross’ views on economics, not- 
withstanding the laudations impos- 
ed upon him by his fellow professors, 
For 


Mrs. Stanford to dismiss him for 


are most puerile and illogical. 


radicalism simply shows her lack of 
information, and also how little 
chance there would be for a genuine 
radical to retain a_ professorship. 
Ross is in the conservative class. 
Ross says that the future is muni- 
cipal ownership of public utilities 
and of course there heis right, but 
then he makes a “‘silly” of himself by 
stating that the people will then 
finally get wearied of managing their 


| own affairs and be glad to return to 


private ownership. 

Imagine Los Angeles, after once ob- 
taining possession of her water- 
works getting tired of managing 
them and begging some kindly capi- 
talist to relieve us of the iob, say 
Mes. Stanford. 

I blame Ross, for not letting the 
public know Mrs. Stanford’s atti- 
tude toward freedom in science be- 
fore election in order that they might 
have had a clearer judgment of the 
policy of remitting taxes upon a col- 
lege for the degradation of the god- 
dess of learning. 

It seems to me that no self-respect - 
ing young man can hereafter fail to 


determine the choice bet ween Berke- | 


ley and Stanford when he elects his 
alma mater. 

It may be that in another year 
Mrs. Stanford will require that her 
professors shall teach that the sun 
revolves around the earth, or that 
the Mosaic account of the creation is 
correct. There is but one safe course 
for us, and that is to demand not 
only a democratic control of our col- 
leges, such as we have of our public 
schools, but over the railroads and 
oil refineries, the profits of which are 
now used by the Stanfords and Rock- 
efellers to found colleges in which the 
delights and beauties of private own- 
into the 


American youth by subservient pro- 


ership are to be drilled 


fessors. 


In Re Gold Corner. 

A little while ago there was some 
fake in the papers relative to Rocke- 
feller and Cecil Rhodes forming a 
pool to control the gold mines of the 
world. 

If there is oue single commodity 
that the control of the supply there- 
of would give the minimum of profit 
it is certainly gold. 

The reason is simply because the 
annual production bearssuch a com- 
paratively small ratio to the stock 
on hand as well as to the amount 
consumed in the arts. 

It is comparatively easy to corner 
other commoditics in which the pro- 
portion of the annual production to 
the amount consumed is very large, 
such as the metals, except gold and 
silver and the odrinary agricultural 
productions. 

There is very little wheat produced 
from year to year that is not all con- 
sumed and of course there is no pil- 
ing up of immense stores of wheat. 

With gold it is just the contrary. 


The amount of gold on hand in the 
world is estimated at five thousand 
million dollars, while the annual pro- 
duction is but three hundred million 
dollars. In other words the stock 
on hand is over sixteen times as 
great as the annual production. Not 
only this, but the stock of gold is 
fast increasing, as out of the annual 
production of three hundred million 
that consumed in the arts is not sev- 


enty-five million. 


In other words, three-quarters of 
the gold now annually produced is 
being added to the stock on hand 


and carried as bullion or coin by the 
bankers. 


Good English in Demand. 

Literature is art, says President 
Benjamin I. Wheeler. It is art whose 
crude material is language, as the 
sculptor’s material is marble, or as 
the potter’s is clay. Its mission in 
the first place is so to shape its ma- 
terial that form and beauty may 
emerge. The day has not passed 
wherein the grace of words fitly 
spoken has power to quicken and in- 
spire human life, nor has Spencer’s 
dictum, “For pleasing words are 
like the magic art,’ lost in reality 
any of its value, despite the chroni- 
cler, the intelligencer and all the 
apostles of the matter of fact, 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
a practical age has had its effect. 
Men certainly do hesitate frankly to 
confess that in their own usage lan- 
guage is used as an artistic mate- 
rial and subjected to artistic treat- 
ment. There is apparently a feeling 
that the confession would involve 
something demeaning to the con- 
tent of thought. 
the name. 


Rhetoric is in bad 
In the 
schools they try to hide it under the 


odor — chiefly 


name “English.” 

There never was, however, in all 
the days of our civilization a more 
widespread and certain demand for 
what is called “good English,” or a 
more perfect appreciation of what is 
Rhetoric 
as aname has fallen into discredit, 


said to be ‘‘well written.” 


because it has come to be associated 
with tinseled phrase and empty 
But this is a rebuff to the 
Every material of the arts, 


words. 
art. 
from ivory to wood, has some time 
been misused as tinsel. The empty 
display of materialis not art. It is 


child’s play.—At/antic. 


Carnegie’s company, according to; 


recent stock quotations, is valued at 
four hundred and eighty millions. 


California Returns. 
The state of California gave, ac- 
cording to the official count, 7,572 
The 


counties giving the largest votes 


votes for Debs and Harriman. 


were: 

SAME PANCISCOscs scree renee aeaeaes 2,035 
WT OS PAS CLES tees os ne aero rec an enone’ 995 
PNUENS CE  termeare etre am eras careers acta 828 
SAniDieZow eI .c 9. das ses-<e- oceans 280 
SAnVeDeLAMANCIMO ss: see eleek ee andere se 235 
EU OST Oy righen citvarsiasiecdeceaaee sadeasgee 232 
OPW Ture CARI neenate poses aReaee enone 210 
Marit bolullisascen ene iercccseoe cere decrees 178 
SOVAN Oyespeeee ieee secon eee -n soec canes 167 
ROLarEs. ce ee ee 165 
Sani tay Catiiztsist.. cesses eek eee 55 
Riverside per secsetsecteasscaheewenctee 52 
SONG IIA ee cnst tones: os cece eageneen ate 139 
Sacrament © etene verse cetvene cates iou: 
INGVAG Bore actin. Coen Te tclene seston 128 
Santa tBarbara jessie. sonics 123 


In 1896 the socialist vw ¢ fr presi- 
dent was 1,611. Two years ago Job 
Harriman received 5,143 votes for 
governor. 

In the First Congressional District 
our candidate, William Morgan, re- 
ceived 599 votes; in the Second, W. 
F. Lockwood received 402; in the 
Third, R. A. Dague had 996; in the 
Fourth,G. B. Benham got 969; in 
the Fifth, Cameron H. King, sr., had 
942; in the Sixth, H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire polled 3,676, and in the Sev- 
enth 1,385 were cast for N. A. Rich- 
ardson. Thus the aggregate vote 
for the social democratic candidates 
for congress in the seven districts 
was 8,969. TheS. D. P. is now the 
third party in the state. 

The Sixth Congressional District, 
two years ago, gave 809 votes for 
Harriman, candidate for governor, 
and 1,132 for Van Rensellaer, candi- 
date for congress. This year our 
received 1,498, 
while Wilshirefor congress got 3,676, 


presidential ticket 


distributed by counties as follows: 


LoS AMmgeles: hit srctgs cuseesscer note 2895 
Wie R aces conaestat se tccertamereccescnsec de 110 
Santa barbara... nea 200 
SanticaistO bis pore aki aie 149 
Montene ye. ietew. cated acd. San eee 72 

250 
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James Bryce, author of ‘The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,” includes in 
his selection of the ten greatest 
books of the century Karl Marx’s 


‘Das Kapital.” 


Rey. Paul Gochre, a famous Pro- 
testant clergyman of Germany, has 
joined the social democratic party. 
He made a great speech giving rea- 
sons for his action, which will be 
used as a campaign document. 


Oklahoma cast 815 socialist votes 
at the late national election, 
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THE CHALLENGE has been given life in order 
to voice for this community certain thoughts and 
ideas of a radical nature that are either suppress- 
ed altogether in the daily press or are published 
in such a desultory manner that those inj sym- 
pathy with such thought suffer from the lack of 
continuity. 

The editor of this paper thinks that a crisis in 
the political and industrial history of the United 
States is rapidly approaching and that it is of 
the utmost importance for the people to be in- 
formed of this fact. Society is an organism, and 
is governed by the same evolutionary laws deter- 
mining the development of other organisms. It 
will be the mission of TH# CHALLENGE to ex- 
pound these laws. 

Certain people who consider themselves scien- 
tific are ready enough to admit an inevitable and 
evolutionary change in society, but say that the 
changes of nature are so slow that it will take 
thousands of years before we can expect any con- 
siderable change in the form of our human so- 


ciety. 


he ee Sek 

THE CHALLENGE considers such -views as es- 
sentially superficial, There is a critical point in 
all natural movements. Hydrogen and oxygen, 
if mixed in exact proportions of two to one and 
brought into contact with an electric spark, will 
explode and form water. When water is heated 
to 212 degrees it boils and becomes steam. After 
the hen sets on her eggs three weeks they are 
hatched into chickens. Apparently in each of 
these cases there was no outward change until 
the critical point was reached and then there was 
a sudden transformation. 

We believe that society is approaching its crit- 
ical point and that a transformation must ensue. 
That the present competitive system, embracing 
the private ownership of capital, is simply like 
the shell of an egg and is protecting the forma- 
tion of a new and better society within itself. 
When this new society is ready to be born it will 
burst its shell and step forth, Minerva like, fully 
formed and completed. 

With such ideas it can necessarily be seen 
that THE CHALLENGE can bardly beclassed under 
the head of “reform” journals. A “reform” pa- 
per is one that hopes to make better present so- 
ciety and usually thinks we simply have to put 
honest men into office to secure this betterment. 


THE CHALLENGE has very little sympathy with! 


such views. It is true we wish honest men in pub- 
lic life, but we also want them in private life and 
are rather inclined to think that honesty in pri- 
vate life is probably of more importance to-day 
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upon the existing form of society as one would 
It is 
not worth much patching yet as the time for 


look at an old coat about to be discarded. 


| changing to a new coatis not absolutely deter- 
mined it is felt that both decency and comfort de- 
mand the old cne to be kept in as good order as 
possible until that new coat is actually finished 
‘and ready to be worn. It would be folly to spend 
all one’s energies in fixing up the old at the ex- 
pense of delaying the completion of a newer aud 
infinitely better one. 
eek De A 

WE THINK the trust is the significant sign of 
the approaching completion of this new social 
We have no fault to find withthe trust for 
sending us this message. 


coat. 
To attempt to destroy 
the trust is absurd as to batter up one’s office 
telephone because unwelcome news comes over it. 
Allinnovations, no matter how good they may 
be, are usually instinctively rejected, when first 
proposed, by the innate conservatism of mankind. 
The opposition which greeted the introduction of 
railways in England from the educated country 
gentlemen, the cream of the English people, was 
almost as great as that exhibited to-day by the 
Chinese Boxers to the introduction of railways 
in China. The trust conveys an unwelcome mes- 
sage to many of us simply because we are of the 


conservative ‘‘Boxer’’ temperament and are op- 


posed to all innovations upon general principles. 
The trust is the most perfect labor-saving device 
ever perfected by the mind of man, and to acer- 
tain extent it is opposed from jealousy simply be- 
cause it is such a perfect machine yet sucha costly 
one that very few can afford the initial outlay to 
own one. 

Wecan imagine a newspaper man opposing 
linotypes not because they are bad in themselves 
but because he is too poor to buy one and with- 
out one he cannot meet his competitors. He will 
say that there will no longer be a free press when 
it first requires a man of money rather than of 
brains to establish a paper. The small business 
man has long been crying out against corpora- 
tions on the same ground, viz: that plenty of cap- 
ital is more of a requisite for success than brains 
in the business world. The trust not only still 
further accentuates this view but has brought 
him to see that not only is it dificult for the man 


without money to establish himself but it is now 
absolutely impossible. 
ae 

BusINEss today has assumed the monarchial 
form. Any man may be president of the United 
States, at any rate birthis not a barrier, but a 
man has as much chance of being the president of 
| the Standard Oil trust as he has of being called 
to the throne of England. But it isnot so much 
that the chance of advancement is closed by the 
appearance Of the trust. Not only does the trust 
prevent advancement but it insists upon the out- 
siders retiring altogether from the field. The 


condition of industry too painfully apparent for 
it to be denied. Ifa mancould hold his own he 


trust has made the knowledge of the dynamic 


= —= a - 
THE CHALLEN GE, | to the general public tban in public life. We look | might consent to lose his ambition but when he 


fonds his very livelihood threatened by the trust he 


is forced into active opposition. At present it is 
principally the small business men and jobbers 


They wish 
the trust destroyed and hope for a return to the 


who are in opposition to the trust. 
old days of free competition. However these are 
mostly men of business training and the simple 
business arguments in favor of theformation and 
perpetuation of the trust are so convincing to 
them that they are ceasing to protest against the 
inevitable. 


The workingman will be the next to feel the 
results of the economies effected in demand for la- 


bor by the trust. At present, owing to the indus- 
trial boom in progress, the trusts are pushed to 
their utmost to fill orders and hence there is no 
opportunity to diminish the use of labor not- 
withstanding the economies effected by concen- 
It has simply resulted in a larger pro- 
This 


condition of affairs however will only last as long 


tration. 
duct with the same number of employes. 


as times are good. Assoonas the boom is over 
the trusts will be compelled to discharge unneces- 
sary workers and then will be the time when 
workingmen will begin to clamor against the 
trust. They will act the part of the dog biting a 
stone that hit him instead of going after the man 
who threw it. To-day the workinymen as a class 
are rather favorably disposed than otherwise to 
the trust. It has apparently given them more 
employment and it certainly has given them 
steadier employment. Let this condition once 
change, and change it must, and there will no 
longer be a McKinley carried triumphantly to the 
presidential chair. 
Kk op ee 
THE republicans played theirtrump card when 
they asked to be returned to power because they 
had made times good and upon the promise that. 
they would continue such good times in the fu- 
ture, They have frankly accepted the onus now 
of any bad times that the future may bring, and 
that the future will bring such times is as sure as 
fate. Then will the republicans be called to their 
accounting. 
Will the people be so foolish as to return the 
democrats to ‘power simply upon a program 
We think not. We think that the 


political party of the future must have an intelli- 


of negation? 


gent constructive program if it is to be successful. 


It is stated that when the census figures are 
completed it will be seen that the wealth of the 
If this 
wealth were equally distributeG uponthe basis of 
75,000,000 population, each individual would 
have on an average of $1,200, or $6,000 to every 


United States aggregates ninety billions. 


family. But the distribution is about as follows: 
Five per cent of the population, 3,750,000, repre- 
senting the uppercrust of capicalism, gets $50,- 
000,000,000, or an average of $13,000 each; ten 
per cent of the population, 7,500,000, represent- 
ing the second degree of capitalism, gets $30,- 
000,000,000, or an average of $4,000 each. The 
remaining 85 per cent,63,750,000, gets $10,000,- 
000,000, averaging $150 each. 
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Had Views of iheir Own. 


There has been a mistaken idea 
abroad in the land that the average 
college professor was chosen for his 
position because he was thought to 
be an authority in the special line 
which he was called upon to teach 
We ignorant farmers have thought 
these professors were looked upon as 
learned and wise enough to teaeh 
discretely the truths that should be 
impressed upon the young men and 
women committed totheir charge 
It seemg that we are sadly mistaken 
First, President E Renjamin An- 
drews, of staid old Brown Universi- 
ty; was decapitated because he was 
rash enough to have some views of 
his own on the currency question. It 
would have been all right to hold 
and cherish opinions on this subject 
if they had not been distasteful to 
some rich gentlemen who were ex- 
pected to donate various sumsto the 
exchequer of Brown Uniyersity. Un- 
fortunately Professor Andrews did 
not consult these gentlemen as to 
what: his views should be and he was 
turued out. Prof. Laughlin, of Chi- 
cago University, did not agree with 
the gentleman who owns that insti- 
tution’s conscience in virtue of hav- 
ing given several millions of dollars 
to it, and Chicago University knows 
Prof. Laughlin no more. Prof. Rog- 
ers, of the Northwestern University, 
holds to some notions about public 
ownership of natural monopolies, 
and his name has been marked off 
the roll and he has been unccremoni- 
ously allowed to “resign.”” The lat- 
est victim of hisopinions is Professor 
Ross, ot Leland Stanford University. 
This gentleman thinks Chinese immi- 
gration should be still further re- 
stricted and that San Francisco and 
other cities should own the street 
railroads within their limits, and his 
head has dropped at the order of 
Mrs. Stanford, who owns street rail- 
way stock and employs Chines coolie 
labor becauseit is cheaper than white 
labor. Surely the great universities 
have fallen upon grievous times when 
the teachings thereof must be in ac- 
cordance with the mandates of mil- 
lionaires to whom they look for large 
donations. Free speech is a very 
good thing in everybody except col- 
lege professors, and other fellows. 
When mere dollars dominate our 
high places of learning it will not be 
long betore the influence of these in- 
stitutions for progress will be ren- 
dered entirely powerless. —Ex. 


Further Confirmation. 


that compels us to construct, 
and control a ship canal through 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua and the 
geographical relation of thuse states 
to our cOuntry, and the prestige of 
the United States among American 
governments, point to us as the 
power which must incur the expendi 
ture and must be invested with the 
authority to control the canalasa 
marine highway for ships of all na- 
tions. The assured profits of this 
enterprise in money, calculated ona 
basis that is even much larger than 
is indicated in any report that has 
estimated the cost, are a sufficient 
justification for the expenditure that 
is necessary to acquire the right of 
way to coustruct the canal.’’ Are 
not these good arguments for gov 


ernment construction of canals and 
railways at home? 


Own! 


Parcels Post Experiment. 

Another agreement has just been 
concluded with Venezuela by Post- 
master General Smith, which will, it 
isexpected, be of great advantage 
to the trade interests of the United 
States. Its purpose is to facilitate 
the transportation with speed and 
safety of samples and small articles 
of merchandise between the United 
States and Venezuela. 

The agreement is to go into opera- 
tion on the first of January, 1900. 
Under its provisions, parcels to be 
exchanged between the United States 
and Venezuela are limited to eleven 
pounds in weight, to not more than 
three and a half feet in length and 
girth combined. The rate of postage 
is to be 12 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof, which must be prepaid, and 
a delivery charge of 10 cents for each 
package, which is to be paid by the 
person receiving the package. 

France has a similar arrangement 
with Venezuela, and under it French 
merchants, it is said, have built up a 
large trade. It is argued that, as 
as United States ports are much 
nearer to Venezuela than French 
ports, the arrangement should be of 
especial advantage tothe American 
merchants. This agreement which 
has at last been consummated has 
been a subject of diplomatic ex- 
change bet ween onr government and 
that of Venezuela for several years 
past, and on one occasion it pro- 
gressed so far as to receive the signa- 
ture of the president, but its action 
was suspended by one of the revolu- 
tions which have beenof so frequent 


occurrence in Venezuela lately. 
If this arrangement shall prove as 


advantageous in practical operation 


As furtherconfirmation of our view | as it appears in theory to be, the ex- 


that grim necessity determines polit- 
ical movements we quote from the 
report of the senate committee on 
inter-oceanic canals. ‘‘That  bill,’’ 
says the report, “is a declaration of 
the policy of the United States for a 
canal under control of this govern- 
ment. It is the law of necessity, 
rather than the expectation of profit 
or advantage tothe United States, 


tension of the parcels-post service to 
other countries will follow as a mat- 
ter of course. The result of the expe- 
riment will be watched with a great 
deal of interest, for it is in some re- 
spects a decided innovationu.— Times. 

When will our great private express 
companies allow us to have at home 


the same advantages we give to Ven- 
ezuela ? 
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THE CHALLENGE. 


Uncompromising Policy Is Best. 
All 
thoroughly 


scientific socialists who are 
informed of industrial 
conditions in the United States are 
agreed that it is economically impos- 
sible for any ‘‘step by step’’ process 
to be made toward national social- 
ism. All “step by step’ men aie 
agreed that the first step is nation- 
alization of the railways. Now if we 
nationalize the railways we natural- 
ly take with them the coal-mines, as 
the nation could no more afford to 
be dominated by private coal-mine 
owners than can the present railway 
owners. The railroads already own 
Prone of the coal-mines, and if we 
take over the railways wemust take 
over the coal-mines with them. Then 
we would, as a matter of self-protec- 
tion, be forced also to take over the 
steel rail mills and the locomotive 
and car works. In fact, there are 
any number of industries directly 
tributary to the railwaysthat would 
naturally have to be nationalized to- 
gether with them. 


Now the railways alone comprise 
about half our industrial capital — 
without considering these tributary 

industries. If we bought out the 

“present owners, the Goulds and Van- 
derbilts, then the owners of all the 
“Other industries in the nation would 
be compelled to sell out because the 
Goulds and Vanderbilts wou'd wish 
to invest their new purchase money. 
It does not take much of an imagin- 
ation to see that such a tremendous 
expropriation of the small capitalists 
by the big ones would reflect itself in 
the political field by the immediate 
success of the socialist party, owing 
to the accession to its ranks of these 
new members of the proletarian 
class. 

In other countries, where the per- 
centage of railroad capital to the 


whole industrial capital is much 


_smaller than it is in the United 


{ 


“lites, it is possible to nationalize 


Fhe railways without a sccial revo- 
lution as a sequence; but not soin 
this country. While it is true that I 
adopted as my motto, ‘Let the Na- 
tion Own the Trusts,’ I simply did 
so because I thought and_ still 
think that itis acatch phrase that 
expresses to the average uneducated 
mind what socialists propose to do 
about as well as any other I can 
use. But I have never failed to 

make clear in all my utterances that 

I knew as a matter of fact that 

there would never be a single trust 

nationalized until the whole of them 


‘the ticket by petition. 


were nationalized at the same time’ 
and with them the railways and all | 
the land and other machinery of pro 
duction. 

Nobody can think that we will 
start in to nationalize the railways. 
Now if nationalization of railways 
means socialism then the STEP of 


nationalization of tru-ts will be 
made by a flying leap. There will be 
no time for any more short steps af- 


ter the first step. It will be hold 


your breath for one long plunge into 
the millenium. 

Now this being our opinion both 
as economist and politician the only 


reason why we could bring ourselves 
to argue for a “step by step” process 
would be that the people would list- 
en more favorably to such a propo- 
sal. 

However, after an experience of 
nearly twelve years on‘the stump for 
socialism, from California to Lon- 
don, mp universal experience has 
been that, no matter what class 


might make up my audience, revolu- 


tionary socialism was always the 
brand thsy liked best. 


ways frankly said that we must have 


I have al- 


a sudden revolution, and that the 
present owners of private property 
had no ethical nor economic grounds 
for hope that they would receive one 
cent of compensation. 
Now take the result. Breathing 


such Gre, I received in this city 
alone 2,200 votes for congress last 
month, and my total vote in the 
Sixth district was 3,676. 

I think my yote last month 
was the largest ever cast for any 
socialist congressional nominee in 
this country, and, considering that 
very probably half of my votes are 
from middle class people, it is cer- 
tainly a good indleation that revo- 
lutionary socialism is a vote-getter 
if properly presented. 


H. GayLorp WILSHIRE. 


Short of the Necessary Per Cent 

The Socialist Democrats and the 
Prohibitionists of California willnot 
be entitled to a place on the ticket 
at the next general election, the so- 
cialists having fallen shy of the three 
per cent. of the total vote cast by 
1400 and the prohibitionists by 4,- 
000 yotes. Under the law, both of 
these parties will be unable to have 
their candidates placed upon the bal- 
lot by the usual convention process. 
If they want to get befure the people 


at all they must obtain presence on | 


At the last’ 


election the total vote of the state 


for the candidates of the four parties | 


having names on the official ballot 
was 302,399. Three per cent of 302,- 
399 is 9071, but the highest vote 
received by a candidate on the Social- 
ist Democratic ticket was 7572, by 
a candidate on the Prohibition tick- 
et 5678.—Herald. 


Hanna and Socialism. 

‘‘When I was in New York,” says 
Mr. Hanna, “just after election, a 
thoughtful man said to me: ‘Well, 
we’ve saved the country again, but I 
tremble for the future. Sooner or 
later we’re going to have a tremen- 
dous struggle in this country be- 
tween the orces of conservatism on 
one side and socialism on the other, 
and I am afraid socialism may carry 
the day.’ 
replied Mr. Hanna, ‘‘and I'll cell you 


I am not afraid cf that,” 


why. There are two things that 
will prevent it. One is the American 
school system; the other is the Ro- 
man Catholic church. That great 
church is just as much against so 
cialism as the Protestant churches, 
as I happen to know, and in the last 
campaign, appeals to class hatred 
were frowned upon by the highest 
dignitaries and most influential men 
As 


long as this restraining force contin- 


of the Catholic organization. 


ues to operate you need have no fear 
of socialism dominating America.’’ 
At one time it was argued that the 
public schools and Roman Catholic 
church were mutually antagonistic 
forces, forces that must finally anni- 
hilate each other. Hanna’s new doc- 
trine is that they are mutually co- 


operative. 


Do the Workers Pay Taxes? 
DEAR CoMRADE.—In Justice of Sep- 
tember 23, 1n the article on “Social- 
ism and the Taxation of Land Val- 
“The mistake which 


our land taxation friends make is in 


ues,’’ we read: 


supposing that the workers pay the 
taxes, and that, therefore, a change 
iu the incidence of taxation is of vast 


’ 


importance to them.”’ “The manner 
in which the taxes are expected is of 
great importance to the working 
people; the sources from which they 
are drawn or they areraised are not, 
as a general rule, of any importance 
at all.’”’ And further, ‘‘that all tax- 
es, as everything else, are paid out of 
tbe surplus value created by their 
unpaid labor.” 

At the economic class held by the 
Ashton-under-Lyne S. D. F. there 
has been much discussion on the 


point raised, that taxes are paid out 
of surplus value, some comrades 
thinking that such taxation as that 
Will you 


orthe writer of the article kindly 


ou tobacco could not be. 


demonstrate how they are paid out 
of surplus values ?—Fraternally, J.B. 

[As a general rule, as we havesaid, 
all taxes are paid out of the surplus 
value created by unpaid labor, but 


taxes levied upon small luxuries 
may, and in many instances un- 


doubtedly are taken from wages. 
That, in the main, taxes are taken 
from surplus value is obvious if it is 
admitted that the return to labor is 
determined by the cost of subsist- 
ence, |—Editor of Justice, Oct. 28,'99. 
Secures More Mines. 

It is now New York Central’s turn 
to cover its end of the anthracite 
coal deal made with the Pennsyl- 
It had be- 
gun by securing the Boston and Al- 


vania road management. 


bany line and the Pennsylvania Cvoal 
Company’s nineteen collieriesat $30,- 
000,000 through the J. P. Morgan 
syndicate. It was stated to-day, 
that the Cross Creek Coal Company, 
the E. B. Cox estate, the Drifton 
Freeland, Derringer and Ellengowau 
had been secured by the Morgansyn- 
dicate, the mine collieries going at 


$11,500,000. 


The George B. Markle & Co. prop- 
erties, five in number, at Highland, 
Jeddo and Japan, it is said, are to 
follow at $6,700,000, and the prop- 
erties of the Pardees, Hazelton, are 
bid for on tenders at $7,500,000. It 
was further said to-day that ne- 
gotiations were on for the Lehigh 
Coal 
eight collieries in the Panther Creek 


and Navigation Company’s 


Valley, Four miles over the Tama- 


qua. The prospective deals show 


that these properties are on the 
Morgan list, and the announcement 
was made today that anoffer of $14, 
000,000 had been made for Lehigh 
navigation.—Telegram, Dec. 18. 


Irresponsibitity. 


My standpoint, from which the ev- 
olution of the economic formation of 
society is viewed as a process of nat- 
ural history, can less than any other 
make the individual responsible for 
relations whose creature he socially 
remains, however much he may sub- 
jectively raise himself above them.— 
Karl Marx. 


A great $13,000,000 starch trust 
has been launched in New York, and 
the Canadian stove manufacturers 
are combining.—Advance. 


ar 
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‘‘Regulating The Trusts.’’ 


A trust not only protects its own- 
ersin the return of normal interest 
upon the amount of their investment 
but in addition gives them a profit 
due to the monopoly. For instance, 
if a certain freight tariff gives a rail- 
road, say 6 per cent interest upon its 
money inyested, then any raise in 
tariff which it can make owing to 
having a monopoly will give it an 
additional monopoly profit. 

Now if the state should step in and 
regulate freight rates, not upon the 
basis ot ‘‘what the traffic will Lear,”’ 
but upon what will give 6 per cent 
interest, there is no dvuubt but that 


the monopoly profit would be cut} 


off. 
The point is, what good would 
this do if all the businesses were reg- 


ulated upon the same system? Sup- 


pose the Standard Oil trust was| 


forced to sell oil upon a basis that 


would give it 6 per cent interest, in-| 


stead of 48 per cent, etc. 

In order to understand exactly 
what would happen we must first 
learn how profits are ordinarily de 
rived. It is evident that there would 
be no profits ifthe laborer was paid 
back all he produced. The difference 
between what he produces and what 
he gets constitutes the fund from 
which all profits, rents and interests 
are derived. 

The laborer don't get all he pro- 
duces simply because he can’t de- 
mand it, because there are plenty of 
at 


unemployed laborers always 


hand ready to take the job for any 
wage that will give them a bare 


living. 

Hence, as long as we have the ex- 
isting competitive wage system this 
fund from which profits, rents and 


interests are derived must necessar-- 


ily exist. Now, in the last analysis 
profits are simply a combination of 
interest and rent, and hence we have 
but to consider the two divisions, 
namely, rent and interest. 

Interest is simply a competitive 
rent paid for the use of capital, based 
upon the profits to be made from 
such use. Interest naturally will al- 
ways tend to decrease with the de- 
creasing opportunities for profitable 
investment. A profitdue to a mo- 
nopoly in business is really simply a 
form of rent, and if this particular 
form of rent is diminished or quite 
exterminated by anti-trust legisla- 
tion then economically it must fall 
into the main rent fund. 


Hence, anti-trust legislation, if suc- 


| 


‘Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” 
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cessful wou'd simply augment rent 
Ic 


any relief for economic ills, 


would in no manner afford us 
The in- 
fluence of one form of monopoly up- 
on another is clearly seen in the case 
of a suburban electric railway. 
With a diminution of fares the rent 
of suburban property increases. 
There is no solution of the social 
problem to be found in theenact ment 
of legislation for the reduction ofmo- 
nopolistie prices. There is but one 
remedy and that is tolet the produc- 
er have what he produces, and that 
can never be done under a compet 


itive system, 


Policy of Progress. 

‘‘What reason can be suggested for 
denying to this nation such full pow 
er and discretion as are possessed by 
Why 


should the framers of the Constitu- 


other nations in this respect ? 


tion have wished to put shackles on 


the national limbs or to strip the na- 
tion of powers necessary to the pre- 
servation of its dignity, and the 
maintenance of its material interests 
on an equality with the nations of 
the earth? 

‘‘The full exercise of these ordinary 
powers lends to the exaltation of the 
dignity influence and welfare of the 
nation. These powers are inconsist- 
ent with the principle of personal 
liberty. Why scek to needlessly limit 
and restrain the national functions? 
Why not, rather, with the same 
lurgeness of view «nd purpose that 
charac’erzd such statesmen as Jef- 
ferson and Marshall, seek, bs liberal 
interpretation, to give broad and 
ample scope to the spirit of nation «1 
development, looking forward, as 
Marshall «xpressed it, ‘to theag s 
to come,’ when 1ewer, grander and 
more potential opportunities for na- 
tional growth and inflierce should 
have come to us than our fathers 
;cver dreamed of ?"’ 

This is not, as some would think, 
an argument for the right of the na- 
tion to constitutionally take over 
the railways, telegraphs, etce., and 


run them for the benefit of the peo- 


' ple. 
| Oh, no! It is simply the plea of At- 


| torney General Griggs that we have 


\the right to tax imports into the 


United States from the Philippines: 


Vanderbilt’s Little Rice Trust 
The tice combine is now a fact. 


The rice miriet is very firm, ard it is 


not impossible that an advaree may 


take place. 
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From Municipal Monopolies 

Under private ownership of elec- 
tric lights, Vincennes, Ind., popula- 
tion 12,000, pays $96 per year for 
street arc. Cost of coal per ton, 65c. 

Under city ownership of electric 
lights, Bowling Green, Ky., popula- 
tion 12,000, pays $56 03 per year 
(which includes 7% per cent for 
interest and depreciation) per street 
Cost of coal per ton, $1.58. 


Ree 


Ie 


# 


arc, 


Under private ownership of electric 
lights, Racine, Wis., population 27,- 
000 pays $98 50 annually for each 
street arc lamp. 

Under public cwnership of electric 
lights, Decatur, IIl., pgpulation : 27,- 
000, pays $50 for the same service, 
which includes 7% per cent. for in- 
terest and depreciation of plant. 


London, Ohio, with a population 
of 6,000, furnishes its own electric 
lighting service at acost of $57.58 
per street arc per year, which charge 
ineludes 7% per cent. for interest and 
depreciation. Cost of coal $1 81 per 
ton. 


Pomeroy, Ohio, doesn’t do that 


way. They pay a private company 
$86 per arc light per year. Coal 87c 
per ton. 


Under private ownership Diunville 
Til., population 16,090, pays $80 an- 
nual reutal for street arclamps. Cost 
of coal per ton 60c. 

U «der public owner-hip Hannibal, 
Mo., population 16,000, pays vearly 
$40 76 tor each street are lamp, 
which also includes 7% per cent. for 
interest and depreciation of plant. 
Coal $1.40 per ton. 


Under private ownership of the 
electric lighting system Waukesha, 
Wis., population 8,000, pays $78 
per year tor each street arc. 

Uuder public ownership Marietta, 
Ohio, population 8,000, furnishes 
itself with street arcs at a cost of 
44.50 for each per annum, which in- 
cludes 74% percent interest and de- 
preciation of plant. 


Under private ownership Lebanon, 
Pa., population 18,000, pays an an- 
nual rental of $104 for each are 
lamp. Coal per ton $1.65. 

Logansport, Ind., population 18,- 
000, does it different. The city owns 
the plant, and it costs them $24.44 
per street arc per year, which in- 
cludes 5 per cent interest and depre- 
ciation of plant charges. Coal per 
ton $1.65. 

Under private ownership Big Rap- 
ids, Mich., population 5,200, pays 
$41 per annum for each street are. 
Plant operated by water power. 

Under public ownership Brainerd, | 
Minn,, population 5,701, $12.50 for | 
the same service, which charges ini 


clude 5 per cent. for interest and de- 


preciation. Water power is used. 


Under private ownership of clec- 
tric lights Watertown, N. Y., popu- 
lation 20,000, $82.12 per annum 
rental for street arcs. Water power 
is used. 

Under public ownership Bangor, 
Me., population 20,000, pays $58 04. 
per annum for street arcs, which in- 
cludes 5 per cent for depreciation of 


plant. Water power is used. 


Under private ownership Fulton, 
N. Y., population 5,000, pays $60 | 
per annum rent for street arcs. Wat-! 
er power is used. The price is too 
high because— 

Under puolic ownership Niles, 
Mich., population 5,000, pays $25.48 
for the same service, which includes 
5 per cent. for interest and deprecia- 
tion of plant. Water is the power 
used. 


Under private ownership Sacra- 
mento, Cal., population 35,000, pays 
$123 per annum rent for each street 
are. Water power is used. 

Under put:lic ownership Topeka, 
Kan., population 35,000, pays $59.73 
for the same service, which includes 
5 per cent. for interest and deprecia- 
Coal $2 per ton. 


tion charges. 


Under private ownership Dailis, 
Texas, population 50,000. pays $100 
per annum rent for each street arc. 
Coal $3 75 per ton, 

Under public ownership Galveston, 
Texas, population 50 000, pays $84.- 
73, which includes 5 per cent. inter 
est and depreciation of plant. Coal 
$4 per ton. 


Under private ownership Chilli 
eothe, Ohio, population 15,000, pays 
$75 per annum for the light of each 
street are. Coal $2 per ton. 

Under public ownership Alameda, 
Cal., population 15,000, pays $56.08 
for the same service, which includes 
5 per cent. for interest and deprecia- 


tion of plant. Coal $6.25 per ton. 


Under private ownership of elec-| 


tric light. Elmira, Ohio, population 
10.000, pays $75 per year street arc. 
Coal per ton $1.40. 

Under city ownership Columbus, 


Ind., population 10,000, pays $59.42 | 


for the same service, including 5 per 
cent. interest and depreciation ex- 
Coal per ton $1.69. 


Under priyate ownership the citi- 
zens of Bessemer, Mich., pay $1 for 
incandescent electric lights. 

Under public ownership the citi- 
zens of Straton, Mich., pay 50e for) 
the same service. 


t 
ee | 
} 


pense. 


The citizens of Greenville, Mich., 


j believe in the private ownership idea 
| and pay $1 per month for each in-| 


candescent light they use. The com-! 
pany utilize the water power. | 


‘practice city ownership, and they 
pxy the municipality 38 cents for the 
same service that Greenville citizens 
pay $1 for. The city plant at Mar- 
shall is run by water. 


The citizens of Calaska, Mich., are 
patronizing a private ownership in 
purchasing electric lights, and incan- 
descent lights costs them $2.50 per 
month. 

At South Haven, Mich., the muni- 
cipality owns the electric plant, and 
furnishes the same service to the citi- 
zens at 35¢e per month. 


The electric lighting plant at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., is owned bya corpora- 
tion, which charges $1 per month 
for incandescent light. 

At Three Lakes, Mich., the city 
owns the plant and charges 35 cents 
for the same service. 


A private company furnishes con- 
sumers of light at Ironwood City, 
Mich., with incandescent light at $1 
per month. 

At Shelby, Mich., the city owns the 
plant and charges 35c for the same 
service. 


Mich., is served with 
electric lights byacorporation, which 
charges 25c per light per month. 
That is the lowest price made by a 
private company inthe United States. 
Wyandott, Mich., owns a plant 
incandescent lights at a 
cost of 16 2-3 cents per month. That 
is the lowest price paid to eithera 
public or private plant. The public 
plants average 30 4 per cent. lower 
charges than the private ones do. 


Fairman, 


furnishes 


For the Benefit of the People. 


The government of New Zealand 
owns the telegraph and telephone 
lines and the express business of that 
country, the rates being about 500 
per cent. less than ‘‘our’’ Western 
Union monopoly. All pay a profit. 
the workers enjoy the eight-hour 
work day and the weekly half-holi- 
day. Civil service rules in all depart- 
ments. The cost of sending a mes- 
sage in New Zealand is less than half 
whatis withus. A message can be 
sent 1,000 miles in New Zealand for 
12 cents. Excluding the Maoris or 


A Complete Admission. 


Edward Atkinson says in Popular 
Science Monthly for October: “No 
man is paid by the measure in time 
or physical effort for the work or la- 
bor he performs. The standard by 
which services are rendered is what 
the buyer is SAVED from doing, not 
what the seller does. No person who 
is occupied or in employment or 
service of others is paid for what he 
does. His work may occupy long 
hours, may be applied to arduous 
manual labor, or it may be done in 
ashort number of hours per day, 
with but little physical effort. Neith- 
er the hours nor the effort constitute 
any measure on which the payment 
can be based. The measure of pay- 
ment is fixed by the measure of the 
work saved to him who makes the 
payment, consciously or unconscious- 
ly estimated” 

The foregoing from Atkinson is a 
complete admission of the socialist 
contention that the laborer does not 
share necessarily in any increase of 
productivity under our competitive 
wage system. 


Cannot Invest Capital. 

It is often forgotten that the ac- 
quisition by the government of the 
railroads, telegraph lines, telephone 
property, the mines, the municipal 
street railways, gas-works, electric 
lighting plants, ete., all of which 
changes are urged by the socialist 
platforms and leaders, would imply 
such a narrowing of the field for the 
employment of capita! that the in- 
terest obtainable on money would be 
cut down far and fast, and many 
great investments would be wiped 
out.—Cleveland, Ohio, Leader. 

As a matter of fact the opening for 
investment of fresh capital is just as 
much closed when a railway or tele- 
phone Jineis completed under private 
ownership as under publle owner- 
ship. It is not the public acquisition 
of existing plants, but the public 
construction of new plants, that 
limits the field for private enterprise, 


No Place For Them, 


The eastern wing of the democra- 
cy insist on re organizing the dem- 


Iaudian population (about one-six-| cratic party, while the western 
teenth of the whole), the people of| coterie of politicians want to stay 
New Zealand send four messages | hy the old ship. The eastern will 


each per year, or four times as many 
per head as our own people send. 
Every telegraph operator over there 
is a ‘‘public officer, unremovable ex- 
cept for cause, sworn to secrecy, and 
subject to punishment as a telon 
should he divulge the contents of a 
message.’”’ Each message is marked 
when received and dispatched, the 
exact time is noted upon it and no 
one, no matter from or to whom 
sent. can obtain precedence over an 
earlier one.’’—Harvey Howard. 


The ofhcial count gives the social- 


People living in Marshall. Mich., 


ists 5,579 votes in Missouri. 


join the republicans and there will be 
no place left for the other fellows but 
the socialist party. This is the view 
taken of the situation by a great 
many leading democrats aud demo- 
cratic newspapers.— The Critic. 


Bryan and the Future Policy. 


Hon. W. J. Bryan, who will be the 
principal speaker at the annual ban- 
quet of the Jacksonian Club, Janu- 
ary 7, has announced that he will on 
that occasion talk about the future 
policy of the democratic party. 


? 


“Let the nation own the trusts.’ 


